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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


CENSUS TAKERS WANTED 


Uncle Sam is already looking for 
people to take the 1960 nation-wide 
population count. The Census Bureau 
plans to employ around 170,000 per- 
sons to do the job. 


CRIME RATE IS UP 


The FBI reports that a record num- 
ber of crimes were committed through- 
out the country last year. The federal 
crime agency says that over 2,500,000 
criminal offenses were committed in 
1956—about 300,000 more than in the 
previous year. 

The FBI says that persons under 18 
years of age accounted for nearly one- 
half of all major crimes committed last 
year, and that teen-agers were respon- 
sible for about two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s car thefts. 


MORE COAL AND OIL 


More coal and oil were produced in 
the world during 1955 than ever be- 
fore. United Nations figures show 
that Russia went ahead of Britain as 
the second biggest coal producer. The 
United States ranks first. Uncle Sam 
also led in oil output. Venezuela was 
next, followed by 4 Middle East coun- 
tries. 


THIRTY YEARS OF TV 


The first telecast in our country took 
place 30 years ago—in 1927. A closed 
circuit carried the program from 
Washington, D. C., to the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in New York City. 
Featured on the program was Herbert 
Hoover, who at that time was Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


MAYFLOWER Il 


The Mayflower II, a replica of the 
ship that brought the Pilgrims to our 
shores, is now sailing across the At- 
lantic. She expects to reach Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, in a few weeks. 
People of Britain donated money for 
the building of the Mayflower II as a 
gift to the United States. 


IN LAFAYETTE’S HONOR 


France is celebrating the 200th 
birthday of the Marquis de Lafayette 
this year. Special programs honoring 
the man who helped us win our in- 
dependence from Britain will be held 
in Paris this summer. The mayors of 
American communities named for La- 
fayette will visit France during La- 
fayette Week, June 28 to July 4. 


A BILLION POUNDS 


Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
overseas relief agencies sent well over 
a billion pounds of food to needy per- 
sons in countries scattered over the 
globe within the past 9 months. The 
religious groups paid for the handling 
and shipping of the food which they 
obtained free of cost from surplus 
stocks held by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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rials to be a serious health menace? 


JENSEN IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


DO ATOMIC AND HYDROGEN explosions spread sufficient radioactive mate- 


Scientific opinion is divided. The public 


is now in the dark and doesn’t know what to believe about the nuclear tests. 


End to Bomb Testing? 


Proposals to Discontinue Experiments with Nuclear Weapons 


Cause Sharp Disagreements in Many Lands 


S the world killing itself in testing 

atomic-hydrogen weapons? Is the 
fallout from nuclear explosions spread- 
ing deadly radiation that may even- 
tually destroy the health and lives of 
vast numbers of people? 

The sad fact is that even scientists 
don’t agree on answers to such ques- 
tions. The men best informed on the 
subject are divided into 2 opposing 
camps of opinion. 

One group includes members of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, and 
some scientists not affiliated with this 
agency. Their general answer to the 
many who worry is: Fallout from 
present nuclear tests—and those in 
the foreseeable future—won’t be dan- 
gerous. 

An opposing view comes from a 
number of other scientists. Their 
general feeling is: Fallout can cause 
fatal diseases now. In time, it could 
destroy the lives of a great many 
people. 

Because there is no clear answer to 
questions on the danger of disease 
and death from radiation, many per- 
sons around the globe are urging that 
testing of atomic-hydrogen weapons 
be stopped. They argue: 

Why risk the destruction of man- 


kind in time of peace to develop weap- 
ons that surely will destroy the world 
in time of war? Testing is as sense- 
less now as would be use of the hor- 
rible weapons in the future. Let us 
work for a way to peace. 

Those who think that the tests 
must go on say: 

The communist leaders of the Soviet 
Union are building nuclear weapons. 
We must go on developing owrs to keep 
ahead of the Reds. The general health 
risk is slight. Moreover, we'll dis- 
courage the communists from starting 
a war—and maintain peace—if our 
weapons are best. 

Japan is probably the nation most 
eager to bring about an end to experi- 
ments with nuclear weapons. 

The Japanese know well the effect 
of such weapons. The U.S. Air Force 
dropped the world’s first atomic 
bombs on the Japanese cities of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima toward the 
end of World War II—and caused 
thousands of deaths and injuries. 

Twenty-three Japanese fishermen 
were caught by fallout during hydro- 
gen weapons tests in the Pacific in 
1954. One died, and the others suf- 
fered varying degrees of injuries. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Strain Between 
Canada and U. S. 


Has Norman Case Seriously 
Weakened Ties Binding 
the Two Lands? _ 


Reena age are still simmering 
over the series of developments 
that have become known as the “Nor- 
man case.” As a result of this affair, 
both the U. S. and Canadian govern- 
ments have been sharply criticized by 
many Canadian citizens. 

The Norman case became a source 
of controversy in March when the 
U. S. Senate Internal Security sub- 
commmittee released a report in which 
Herbert Norman, Canada’s Ambassa- 
dor to Egypt, was held to have been a 
communist. The committee’s action 
was vigorously protested by Lester 
Pearson, Canada’s Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 

Mr. Pearson said that the “‘irrespon- 
sible” charges had been investigated 
and disposed of several years earlier. 
It was widely felt by Canadians—and 
by some U. S. citizens—that these 
charges should not have been aired 
publicly but should have been taken 
up privately with the Canadian gov- 
ernment. 

Early in April, Mr. Norman com- 
mitted suicide by leaping from a build- 
ing in Cairo, Egypt. In Canada, re- 
sentment flared toward the United 
States. Many Canadians felt that 
Norman had been driven by the U. S. 
charges into taking his own life. They 
were not at all satisfied by our admin- 
istration’s statement that the execu- 
tive branch has no control over what a 
committee of Congress does. 

Later Pearson was questioned 
closely in Parliament about the case. 
Many Canadians were surprised when 
it came out that Norman had actually 
associated with communists in his 
younger days. Some Canadians— 
rightly or wrongly—felt that their 
own government had concealed this 
fact earlier. Mr. Pearson and his as- 
sociates then came in for sharp criti- 
cism. 

Newsmen on both sides of the bor- 
der feel that the Norman affair has 
been harmful to U. S.-Canadian rela- 
tions. It has resulted in a revival of 
charges in Canada that the United 
States interferes too much in Cana- 
dian affairs. On the other hand, some 
U. S. citizens have charged that the 
Canadian government put the blame 
on us—unjustly—for its own mishan- 
dling of the Norman case. Further- 
more, it is contended that Mr. Norman 
would not have committed suicide 
solely because he was charged with 
being a communist. 

Does this friction endanger the long 
tradition of friendship between the 
United States and Canada? Let us 
examine some of the existing relation- 
ships between the 2 nations. Only 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Nuclear Tests 


(Continued from page 1) 


Recently, the Japanese government 
warned its people of the danger of 
radiation from Soviet Union nuclear 
tests. The government advised that 
drinking water should be boiled, and 
that fresh fruits and vegetables should 
be washed before being eaten. 

Norway is another country which 
recently reported a fallout from Soviet 
nuclear explosions—although one of 
apparently mild proportions. 

Whether Japan’s and Norway’s 
worries are exaggerated is uncertain. 
Japan’s expressions of fear, however, 
are widely quoted in conflicting argu- 
ments among scientists. So is the 
Japanese plea for an end to nuclear 
tests. 

Organizations and well-known scien- 
tists who feel that radiation can be 
harmful—and that tests should be dis- 
continued or more sharply controlled— 
are very positive in the statement of 
For example: 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous medi- 
cal missionary in French Africa and 
winner of the 1952 Nobel Peace Prize, 
wants tests banned because of the 
danger of fallout both to today’s peo- 
ple and those of future generations. 

“There can be no question of doing 
anything else,” Dr. Schweitzer de- 
clares, “if only for the reason that we 
cannot take the responsibility for the 
consequences it might have for our 
descendants.” 

In Britain, a committee of the Coun- 
cil of the Atomic Scientists’ Associa- 
tion, recently reported that up to 
15,000 persons may develop cancer of 
the bone as a result of explosion of a 
large hydrogen bomb in the Pacific 
in 1954. More cases of leukemia, a 
blood disease, also may develop, the 
committee said. Further studies are 
being made. 

The Federation of American Scien- 
tists, a U. S. association, urges a ban 
on large nuclear explosions to elimi- 
nate the possible risks from fallout 
“to present and future generations,” 
and to end the war risks of a hydrogen 
bomb race among nations of the world. 
Dr. Paul Doty of Harvard University’s 
chemistry department is newly elected 
head of the organization, which has 
over 2,000 members. 

A federation committee report says 
that “it seems likely the radiation 
hazard is more serious than is sug- 
gested by recent official statements.” 
The report was prepared by Dr. Wal- 
ter Selove, associate professor of 
physics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, with the cooperation of 2 
other scientists in 1946. 


their views. 





HARRIS @ EWING 


chairman of the 


LEWIS STRAUSS, 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, says 
we may test nuclear weapons safely 


World Health Organization (WHO), 
an agency of the United Nations, re- 
cently prepared a report on the basis 
of studies by 20 scientists from 9 
countries. The report said “there are 
strong grounds” to believe that even 
“a small amount” of radiation can 
cause damage. 

WHO recommended that nations 
get together to work out means of 
curtailing radiation in the interests of 
the “health and orderly development 
of future generations.” 

Warren Weaver, scientist and vice 
president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, says fallout from nuclear explo- 
sions to date will have a harmful ef- 
fect on 6,000 babies during the next 
generation. (Weaver expresses the 
opinion, however, that the tests should 
go on.) 

Scientists who feel radiation offers 
no serious dangers now—and who feel 
tests should be continuwed—present 
these views: 

Nuclear scientist Willard Libby, a 
member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, isn’t worried about the fall- 
out danger. He says available facts 
from tests in the United States “show 
no observable effect on the occurrence 
of bone cancer or leukemia.” 

Libby adds: “Radiation exposures 
from fallout are very much smaller 
than those which would be required to 
produce observable effects in the 
population. The United States gov- 
ernment agencies have been continu- 
ously concerned with maintaining this 
condition of very small test radia- 
tion hazard... . 

“No scientist contends that there is 
no risk.... The choice [is] the ter- 
rible risk of abandoning the defense 
effort—which is so essential under 


present conditions to the survival of 





arouic ENERGY COMMISSION 
WILLARD LIBBY of the AEC feels 
radiation from nuclear tests, as now car- 
ried on, won’t endanger human health 


the free world—against the small 
controlled risk from weapons testing.” 

Arthur Compton, Washington Uni- 
versity physicist, believes that con- 
tinued H-bomb tests are necessary 
“to maintain our freedom.” 

Professor H. Bentley Glass, scien- 
tist at Johns Hopkins University, 
made this comparison in a _ recent 
speech: On the basis of past explo- 
sions, research indicates nuclear tests 
in 30 years would produce only a 
negligible amount of radiation—about 
as much as that from a luminous 
watch dial in 30 years. Professor 
Glass feels that fallout from the tests 
is of little significance from the stand- 
point of health. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
—which is mainly interested in re- 
search—had a committee study the 
effects of radiation last year. The 
committee report suggests that radia- 
tion from test fallouts is considerably 


less than that caused by X-rays used 
in medical treatments. 

As the arguments go on, numerous 
proposals are being made to end nu- 
clear weapons tests, or to control them 
more strictly than is now the case. 

Several suggestions are before the 
United Nations. Japan, Canada, and 
Norway, for example, want nations 
making nuclear tests to give the world 
advance notice—so that precautions 
may be taken, if necessary. 

Japan, at the moment, especially 
wants Britain to call off hydrogen 
bomb tests scheduled for next summer. 
The tests are to be made on Christ- 
mas Island, a tiny dot of land in the 
far Pacific. The Japanese fear that 
fallout from the British experiments 
will affect them. 

In the U. S. Congress, 2 bills are on 
file to authorize extensive new studies 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DR. PAUL DOTY, new Chairman of 
the Federation of American Scientists 
—an organization which urges a world 
ban on big nuclear weapons tests 


of the health dangers from radiation. 
The studies, to be undertaken over a 
period of time, would serve as a guide 
to try to clear away current disputes 
over hazards of continuing atomic- 
hydrogen explosions. 

The Soviet Union proposes that the 
United States, Britain, and itself agree 
at once to end nuclear weapon tests— 
and promise not to use weapons al- 
ready on hand for attack (see note on 
page 4). 

Our government contends that if 
Russia would agree to a genuine dis- 
armament plan, safeguarded by a fool- 
proof inspection plan, then it would 
no longer be necessary for any nation 
to engage in nuclear tests. 

In view of the conflicting statements 
by scientists, what should the United 
states and other nations do about this 
problem? 

The United States and Britain, the 
free world’s leaders in the development 
of atomic power, usually announce in 
advance when major tests are to be 
made in islands of the Pacific. This 
is done so that ships and fishing boats 
may have time to get out of danger 
areas. 

Getting a United Nations agree- 
ment on methods of announcing tests 
should, therefore, be possible among 
free countries. The big question is 
whether or not the Soviet Union will 
also cooperate. That communist coun- 
try hasn’t been very helpful in this 
respect so far. 

Announcing tests in advance, in any 
case, won’t settle the big issue on the 
dangers to health that may be caused 
by fallout after explosions. 

Most Americans, aware of this, 
probably agree that more extensive 
studies should be carried on to find out 
precisely what the health dangers are. 
The United States could undertake new 








UNITED PRESS 
DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER, world- 
famous missionary, scientist, and philos- 
opher, thinks nuclear tests are harmful 


research, as proposed in Congress. 
Other lands—individually or through 
the United Nations—also could make 
surveys to end present uncertainties. 

The Soviet Union proposal to ban 
nuclear weapons testing is a major 
issue currently under examination by 
the free world. 

The United States is carefully study- 
ing the Soviet plan and so are our 
allies. There is a good deal of skep- 
ticism about Soviet sincerity, for the 
Reds have often made big proposals— 
and then backed away from them. 

British Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd charges that Russia wants a 
test ban primarily to keep Britain and 
other European nations from devel- 
oping atomic-hydrogen weapons. 

Britain’s intention now is to make 
her first tests with hydrogen explo- 
sives in the Pacific next summer—as 
part of a program to build defense 
power with atomic-hydrogen weapons. 
Britain already has experimented with 
atomic bombs. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization’s military experts are trying 
to decide whether or not all the NATO 
countries should be equipped with nu- 
clear weapons. Some European mem- 
bers of NATO disagree with this idea. 
Decisions probably won’t be made be- 
fore next August. 

It seems unlikely that final agree- 
ment will be reached in the near fu- 
ture on banning nuclear weapons ex- 
periments—since Britain expects to go 
ahead with her tests, and NATO is 
working on plans for using atomic 
weapons. 

The Soviet Union request is tied up 
with other proposals to reduce arma- 
ments. Should the United States and 
her allies find that Russia really is 
sincere, a start toward agreement 
could be made. 

In summing up, the major nuclear 
problem likely to be with us for some 
time is this: Should tests be stopped 
to prevent possible damage to health, 
or should they be carried on as neces- 
sary for defense? 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald in the nation’s capital says 
editorially: “The fact is that there is 
no scientific agreement on these health 
hazards. For every assurance there 
is an additional warning. 

“The present course is comparable, 
perhaps, to a trip along a mountain 
road in the dark. Three of the pas- 
sengers in the bus protest that a preci- 
pice lies ahead. Three others say that 
they are confident the way is safe. 
What, then, is the prudent course—to 
zoom ahead or to stop and wait for 
daylight?” 

The New York Times contends that 
“objective scientific studies” provide 
enough facts “to give us very good 
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reason” for reassurance—rather than 

worry—about health hazards. The , bit eR 

paper continues: Your Vocabulary 
“If the tests, by developing improved Pacthic 

nuclear weapons, serve to keep us out Ocean 

of an all-out nuclear war, they are In each of the sentences below, 


more than justified. Indeed, their dis- 
continuance or curtailment would be a 
real disservice to present and future 
generations.” 

The argument probably will continue 
until scientists reach general agree- 
ment on whether or not nuclear ex- 
plosions do endanger health. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 








Don’t Exaggerate 


By Clay Coss 

















be a good and successful reporter 
for a newspaper, a person must 
learn to be as accurate as possible; 
that is, he must describe things as 
they actually happened. He must not 
“color” the news or otherwise distort 
it so as to make it fit in with his own 
views and preferences. 

The top-flight reporters for the best 
of our newspapers are those who can 
disregard their personal feelings and 
write up the stories with a maximum 
of impartiality. 

This lesson should be learned by all, 
whether they earn their living by re- 
porting the news or not. We are all 
reporters—reporters for ourselves and 
for others. We must learn to see 
things as they actually are, not as we 
should like them to be. We must learn 
to accept, not reject, those facts which 
do not please us or which do not 
strengthen our own case. 

It is also important that we learn 
to be good reporters from the personal 
standpoint. If we cannot describe an 
event or a conversation exactly as it 
occurred, without twisting it to fur- 
ther our own interests, we shall be 
regarded as unreliable and our word 
will be discounted. 

All of us know people who greatly 
exaggerate something that has been 
said or that has happened. They may 
do this as a result of having too vivid 
an imagination. Or 
it may make them 
feel important to 
pass on some excit- 
ing news event or 
conversation. 

Such persons may 
feel that, if they 
merely tell exactly 
what took place, 
they cannot suffi- 
ciently stir up the 
interest of their listeners—cannot be 
the center of attention. So they 
“stretch” the story into a dramatic 
event. 

After an individual engages in this 
kind of distortion for a while, his 
friends and associates begin to dis- 
count much of what he says. They lose 
confidence in his truthfulness. 

But it is in the matter of reporting 
for ourselves that we must be honest 
and accurate if we are to fulfill our 
duties as citizens. It is an easy thing 
to acquire the mental habit of deceiv- 
ing ourselves and falsifying in our 
own minds facts and ideas which we 
know to be convincing but which do 
not fit in with our prejudices. We 
cannot become straight thinkers and 
useful citizens unless we determine to 
be reliable reporters concerning what 
we read, see, and hear. 





Clay Coss 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


MALAYA gains independence from Britain in August. The Asian land of 6,000,000 
people has an area of 50,850 square miles, about the same as Alabama. 


Celebration in Malaya 


Small Asian Land to Gain Independence in August 


ALAYA is in a festive mood—it 
is preparing for celebrations to 
mark its independence from British 
rule. On August 31, this southeast 
Asian land is scheduled to become a 
free country, although it will continue 
as a member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations to which Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and other countries belong. 
Malaya’s constitution provides for 
an elected chief of state who will hold 
office for 5 years. He will have few 
political powers and will act mainly as 
the country’s ceremonial head. 

In other respects, the Malayan gov- 
ernment will more or less resemble that 
of England. It will have a 2-house 
legislature that chooses one of its 
members as prime minister. This 
leader, like the British prime minis- 
ter, will actually conduct the affairs 
of state. 

Occupying a strip of land shaped 
like a drumstick, Malaya stretches 
down the peninsula from Thailand to 
the English colony of Singapore. Be- 
cause it is located at the southern tip 
of Asia, Malaya forms a physical and 
cultural link between the Asian main- 
land and the islands of Indonesia. 


Dense Jungle Areas 


The Malayan “drumstick” is 700 
miles long and varies from 45 to 200 
miles wide. About 50,850 square miles 
in area, it is approximately the size 
of Alabama. Dividing the country 
roughly in 2 sections is the Malayan 
mountain range. To the west, where 
rainfall is heavy and temperatures are 
uniformly high, are great rice produc- 
ing areas and mangrove forests. To 
the east are sandy beaches. Of the 
entire area, some 80 per cent is dense 
jungle. 

Malaya is one of the most profitable 
members of the British Common- 
wealth, selling large quantities of its 
raw materials to other lands. It is 
the world’s largest producer of tin 
ore, which is mined from the central 
mountain range that forms the coun- 
try’s backbone. Other lesser minerals 
include gold, iron ore, and bauxite. 

Malaya also turns out about 40 per 
cent of the global supply of natural 
rubber. In fact, 65 per cent of the 
cultivable area of that country and 
one-third of its population are pro- 
ducing rubber. 


The United States is Malaya’s 
biggest customer for both its tin and 
rubber. We also buy some of the 
other crops raised for export, such as 
tea, coffee, coconuts, pineapples, and 
palm oil. Rice is produced, too, but 
not exported, for it is the basic food 
of the Malayans, and they raise only 
one-third of what is needed to feed 
their own population. 

This rich area attracted traders as 
early as the first century. After be- 
ing ruled by various southeast Asian 
peoples, Malaya came under European 
domination in the 16th century, when 
the Portuguese seized it. Next came 
years of Dutch rule and then English. 


Belonged to England 


Malaya belonged to the British when 
Japan overran the peninsula in 1942, 
early in the Second World War. Fol- 
lowing its liberation, the British col- 
ony was known as the Malayan Union. 

In 1948 the Federation of Malaya 
was formed to give the people more 
popular rule as their first step toward 
self-government. The Federation in- 
cluded 9 states of the Malay Penin- 
sula, ruled by sultans, and 2 British 
settlements. 

As it worked for independence, 
Malaya’s biggest problem was com- 
munism. Ever since World War II, 
communist bands have waged a hit- 
and-run jungle conflict against Ma- 
layan and British authorities there. 
Although they still lurk in the jungle, 
the communists no longer are a major 
military threat. 

Malaya is a colorful land. It some- 
times is called the “melting pot of 
Asia,” for its 6,000,000 or more popu- 
lation includes brown-skinned native 
Malays, large numbers of Chinese, and 
people from India, Pakistan, Thailand, 
and other nearby lands. 

In the capital of Kuala Lumpur, 
Moslem mosques and Hindu temples 
contrast with modern buildings, while 
rubber plantations and tin mines run 
up to the city’s outskirts. In thatch- 
roof villages, puppet plays and movies 
are favorite forms of entertainment. 
Drums made of coconuts or hollowed 
tree trunks supply music, as does the 
radio. 

Tourists in Malaya enjoy seeing 
trained monkeys pick coconuts from 
tall trees. —By ANITA DASBACH 


match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 5, column 4. 

1. The official divulged (di-vilged’) 
the information. (a) remembered 
(b) completely forgot (c) kept secret 
(d) told. 

2. The law was designed to catch 
traitors and their ilk (ilk). (a) wives 
(b) kind (c) federal protectors (d) 
masters. 

3. He termed the battlefield /hal- 
lowed (hal’6d) ground. (a) neutral 


(b) historic (c) blessed (d) un- 
wanted. 

4. He wasn’t interested in such 
mundane (miin’din) matters. (a) im- 


(b) 
worldly. 


portant religious (c) political 


(d) 


5. This event was regarded as the 
culmination (kil’mi-na’shun) of the 
ambassador’s successful career. (a) 
destruction (b) climax (c) cause (d) 
beginning. 


6. The country was devastated 
(dév’is-ta-ted) by the war. (a) in- 
creased in area (b) decreased in area 
(c) laid waste (d) not seriously af- 
fected. 


7. The present situation in the Mid- 
dle East is a precarious (pré-care’i-iis) 
one. (a) insecure (b) miserable (c) 
ideal (d) funny. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographical area. 


1, Fae a —_ case has caused 
friction between Canada and the United 
States. 


2. Manufacturing in Canada is cen- 
tered in the provinces of Quebee and 








3. Some scientists feel that the numbe1 
of cases of _._________—~'will be increased 
as a result of nuclear tests. 


4. Canada has great __........__._ re- 
serves, at least 4 times as much as the 
United States. 


5. In June, Canada will have a nation- 
wide _ 
_6. The , in nuclear explo- 
sions can be a serious health menace. 

7. Opinion is divided over whether 
there should be a ______-____._ on :_ the 
testing of hydrogen bombs. 

8. Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, who believes present nu- 
clear tests are not dangerous. 


1}2}3/4]5|6|7/8 






























































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Pakistan. VERTICAL: 
1. Olympia (Wash.); 2. Korean; 3. 
Franklin; 4. twice; 5. faster; 6. mili- 
tary; 7. Italy; 8. second. . 
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Armed Forces Day 


Next Saturday, May 18, our nation’s 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps will be on parade. There will 
be military parades in many cities, as 
well as air shows and exhibits of the 
latest tanks and other fighting equip- 
ment at numerous military bases 
across the country. 

If you live in a city which will have 
a parade, or are close to a base, you 
may be able to get a firsthand idea of 
what makes up our fighting forces. 





UNITED PRESS 
IN New York City, John Weymouth, 
18, of Houston, Texas, (right) is named 
1957 winner of a contest for achievement 


by junior salesmen. With him is. Larry 
Pope, 16, of Des Moines, Iowa, 1 of 5 
finalists in the contest—which was spon- 
sored by the National Sales Executives 
corporation. Weymouth developed out- 
door barbecue equipment for sale. 


If not, you may get a good picture of 
what our forces are doing from news- 
paper stories, radio, television, and 
movie newsreels. 

Giving you a glimpse of the defense 
program that costs so much in taxes 
is, in fact, a big reason for Armed 
Forces Day. Another is to demon- 
strate that the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines really are a_ team 
dedicated to a single purpose—the 
preservation of our freedom. 

It is well to remember, on Armed 
Forces Day, that American troops are 
on duty in many parts of the globe, 
and that they are ready to fight if 
called upon to do so. At the same time, 
it is to be fervently hoped that ways 
will be found to preserve peace in the 
years ahead. 

Meanwhile, we must remain strong 
so that no would-be aggressor will at- 
tempt to snuff out the precious free- 
doms we now enjoy, and for which man 
has so long struggled. 


Outstanding Senators 


Visitors to the Senate reception 
room on Capitol Hill may soon see 
portraits of 5 outstanding lawmakers 
of the past. They were chosen by a 
special Senate group headed by Demo- 
cratic Senator John Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts. They are: 

Daniel Webster. Whig. Born 1782; 
died 1852. Represented Massachusetts 
in the Senate much of the time be- 
tween 1820 and 1850. Noted especially 
for his untiring fight to prevent a 
split in the Union. 

Henry Clay. Democratic-Republi- 
can, and later a Whig. Born 1777; 
died 1852. Represented Kentucky in 
the Senate for some 16 years in first 


The Story of the 


half of 1800’s. Like Webster, Clay 
worked hard to prevent a split be- 
tween the North and South. 

John C. Calhoun. Democratic-Re- 
publican. Born 1782; died 1850. 
Spoke for South Carolina in the Senate 
much of the time from 1832 to 1850. 
Staunch defender of states’ rights. 

Robert LaFollette. Republican, and 
later Progressive. Born 1855; died 
1925. Represented Wisconsin in the 
Senate from 1906 to 1925. Fought 
for social and economic reforms. 

Robert Taft. Republican. Born 
1889; died 1953. Represented Ohio 
in the Senate from 1938 until his 
death in 1953. Spokesman for the 
conservative group in the Republican 
Party. 


Atom and Disarmament 


Members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization will continue to 
build up their atomic arsenal for de- 
fense purposes until a foolproof global 
disarmament agreement is reached. 
That is what the foreign affairs leaders 
of the 15 NATO countries said at 
their regular spring meeting held in 
West Germany earlier this month. 

Meanwhile, disarmament talks with 
Russia are continuing in London. 
Western leaders are carefully studying 
the latest Soviet proposals calling for: 

1. Uncle Sam to open Alaska and 
U.S. territory west of the Mississippi 
River to Soviet aerial inspection. Rus- 
sia, in turn, would open a territory of 
about equal size in eastern Siberia to 
American inspection. 

2. Aerial inspection by both Russia 
and the western nations of a large 
territory on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain in Europe. This area would 
include a tiny part of European Rus- 
sia and most of Moscow’s satellites on 
the communist side, and central and 
western Europe, including a bit of 
Britain, on our side. 

3. A ban on all further nuclear test 
blasts (see page 1 story). 

Western leaders are hopeful that the 
Soviet proposals will lead to Moscow’s 
acceptance of the long-standing Ameri- 
can plan that both sides open all their 
territories to international military in- 
spection. 

3ut the Soviet plan as it now stands, 
western officials feel, has many short- 
comings. A major drawback is that it 
would provide no international inspec- 








tion of a big portion of Russia where 
most military installations are believed 
to be located, while it would open im- 
portant American bases to Soviet in- 
spectors. 


Highflying Jim 


Within a few weeks, 18-year-old 
Jim Brewer will graduate from North 
Phoenix (Arizona) High School, but 
he will not be soon forgotten. The 
slim youth with the bristling crewcut 
is national high school champion in the 
polé vault. The height he has attained 
was thought only a few years ago to 
be entirely beyond the reach of a high 
school athlete. 

Jim has cleared the bar at a fraction 
more than 14 ft. 9 in. That is 2 or 3 
feet higher than the winning vault in 
most high school meets. In fact, Jim’s 
mark is only about 2 inches lower than 
the winning vault at the Olympic 
Games in Australia a few months ago. 

What makes the young Arizonan’s 
performance so sensational is that pole 
vaulting is a sport at which athletes 
seldom reach their peak before their 
20’s. Bob Gutowski, a Californian, who 
set the world outdoor record at 15 ft. 
814 in. only last month, is 22. Bob 
Richards, the Olympic champion, is 30. 

In action, Jim is a picture of 
strength, speed, and coordination. Not 
only does he have the slim, muscular 
build needed for pole vaulting, but he 
has an intense desire to excel at the 
sport. 

Vernon Wolfe, Brewer’s high school 
coach, thinks that Jim will some day 
break the world record. At Brewer’s 
age, neither Gutowski nor Richards 
had come within 2% feet of the 
Arizona boy’s record performance. 


Drought Ended? 


Farmers in certain parts of Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and New 
Mexico are looking forward to better 
crops this year than they have had in 
some time. Heavy rains have helped 
restore badly needed moisture to the 
parched soil in this section of the coun- 
try. 

Is the severe drought, which began 
around 6 years ago in many western 
and southwestern states, now over? 
Not yet, says the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau. This government agency points 
out that it takes many months of 
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JIM BREWER of North Phoenix (Ari- 
zona) High School is fast breaking 
records as a pole vaulter 


steady rainfall to overcome the effects 
of a prolonged dry spell. 

Nevertheless, the Weather Bureau 
says, the outlook for more rain in the 
dry states this year is good. If the 
expected rainfall comes, the agency 
asserts, the drought in that part of 
the country will be definitely broken. 

Meanwhile, Texas and nearby states 
have had such heavy downpours in 
recent weeks that they’ve suffered 
severe losses in lives and property 
damage from floods, 


Air Traffic Plans 


President Eisenhower is now going 
over plans calling for a major over- 
haul of the nation’s system of airways. 
New air traffic suggestions were made 
to the White House by a group headed 
by Edward Curtis, a former Air Force 
general who is now special assistant 
to the President on aviation. 

At present, our country has a 140,- 
000-mile network of sky lanes con- 
necting 165 major cities. Each lane 
is about 10 miles wide and rises ver- 
tically for 1,000 feet. Starting from 
the ground and working up, many 
lanes can be placed one on top of the 
other. 

Over the years, more and more 
planes have been using these air lanes; 
also, the speed of planes has been in- 
creasing steadily. Hence, air officials 
point out, our airways are becoming 
more crowded and dangerous all the 
time. 

The Curtis group wants a nation- 
wide control system to be organized 
which would keep planes flying along 
specific paths at all times. At pres- 
ent, planes are kept under such a con- 
trol system chiefly during bad 
weather. There are not enough facili- 
ties to keep all planes under constant 
guidance from the ground. 

The study group also calls for a 
multi-million-dollar research and de- 
velopment program to improve air- 
ports and air safety devices. 


Panama’s Tolls 


“We want a larger slice of tolls paid 
by ships using the Panama Canal.” 
That is what Panama’s citizens are 
saying as they step up their campaign 
for a bigger share of the earnings of 
the waterway that cuts their country 
in half. 

The United States operates the canal 
under an agreement signed with Pan- 
ama in 1903. At that time, land for 
the waterway was turned over to us 
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on a permanent basis. We paid Pan- 
ama $10,000,000 for the right to build 
a canal there, and also promised to 
pay rent each year for the 10-mile-wide 
Canal Zone. 

The rent has been raised several 
times. Now it is $1,930,000 a year. 
But this sum amounts to only a small 
part—about 5 per cent—of the money 
we collect in tolls from ships using 
the waterway. Panamanians feel that 
they should be getting up to one-half 
of the canal’s earnings. 

Though Panama is calling for a 
boost in canal revenues, that country 
is not threatening to seize the water- 
way as Egypt did the Suez Canal last 
summer. Unlike the Suez, which was 
taken over by an international firm 
for only a specific number of years, the 
Panama Canal Zone was leased to us 
permanently. 


Admiral Brown’s Fleet 


When trouble reached a_ boiiing 
point in Jordan not long ago, ships 
of the mighty U. S. 6th Fleet, led by 
the giant aircraft carrier Forrestal, 
slipped out of harbors in France and 
Italy. The war vessels steamed toward 
the eastern Mediterranean waters near 
Jordan to discourage an outside at- 
tack on that troubled land. 

The 6th Fleet has been patrolling the 
Mediterranean area for some years 
now. It is kept there to prevent an 
outbreak of serious trouble in that part 
of the globe. 

The Mediterranean force is prima- 
rily a sea-air armada, made up of 
carriers with their planes, warships, 
destroyers, submarines, and other 
types of vessels. When not at sea, the 
fleet’s ships usually lie at anchor in 
French and Italian ports. 

Commander of the 6th Fleet and its 
25,000 officers and men is Vice Admiral 
Charles Brown. “A fearless seaman 

- &@ man who can do the job, no 
matter how difficult.” That is what 
his men say of Admiral Brown. 

Born 57 years ago, Admiral Brown 
has spent much of his life on the sea. 
He served aboard a fighting ship to- 
ward the end of World War I while 
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capital of communist Poland. Good books are few and bring high prices. 


still a midshipman at the U. S. Naval 
Academy. He graduated from Annap- 
olis in 1921, and earned his wings as 
a flyer a few years later. 

During World War II, Admiral 
Brown was in charge of the Navy’s 
air force at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, for 
atime. Later, he commanded aircraft 
carriers that saw action in a number 
of Pacific battles against Japan. 


Around the World 


The Organization of American 
States (OAS), made up of Western 
Hemisphere republics, is trying to pre- 
vent serious trouble between Nicara- 
gua and neighboring Honduras. A 
long-standing border dispute between 
the 2 Central American lands flared 
up earlier this month after it was 
learned that an area claimed by both 
countries might contain valuable oil 
deposits. 

OAS not only hopes to prevent a 
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A storekeeper had for some time dis- 
played in his window a card reading 
“Fishing Tickle.” A customer drew at- 
tention to the spelling. ‘“Hasn’t anyone 
told you of it before?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, many have mentioned it,” 
said the dealer. “But whenever they 
drop in to tell me, they always buy 
something.” 

* 


We read that someone has perfected 
the trick of sleeping while standing erect. 
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GIBSON IN BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
“Betty—guess what dad gave me for 
my birthday?” 





We don’t think this is anything new. 
Umpires have been able to do this for 
years. 

* 


Sign on golf course: “Members will 
refrain from picking up lost balls until 
they have stopped rolling.” 


* 


Another thing a giri never does is to 
glance at her reflection in a show window 
when passing. 

Now you tell one. 


* 


Jake: What’s the great hurry? 

John: I’m going to the airport to catch 
the 4:30 plane. 

Jake: It’s only 3:30 now. 

John: I know that, but I always have 
to figure on a few chumps stopping me 
to ask why I’m hurrying. 


* 


Wish scientists would lay off atomic 
energy for a while, and explain why a 
telephone cord persists in twisting up in 
40 knots. 


* 
Feminine compliment: “My dear, what 


a perfectly stunning gown! Didn’t they 
have it in your size?” 


major conflict between Nicaragua and 
Honduras, but it is also seeking a final 
solution to the border dispute. 

Jordan’s King Hussein appeared to 
be in firm control of his government 
last week. Nevertheless, conditions in 
the Arab kingdom are still tense, and 
the pro-Soviet leaders who unsuccess- 
fully tried to take over the country 
might cause new trouble for Hussein 
at any time. 

Meanwhile, Jordan is making plans 
to strengthen herself with the $10,- 
000,000 in economic aid which she is 
receiving from the United States. In 
a small land, this sum of money -will 
go a long way. 

Red Poland may soon receive Amer- 
ican aid. A tentative agreement has 
been reached with Polish representa- 
tives to provide that country with 
$90,000,000 in assistance, mostly in 
farm products and machinery. The 
Poles had asked us for $300,000,000. 


Foreign Pen Pals 


Somewhere in the world someone 
wants you for a friend. That is the 
slogan of the International Friend- 
ship League. 

This private, non-profit group helps 
students of different countries get 
acquainted through letter-writing. 
Any American boy or girl, 18 years or 
younger, can join the League for 50 
cents. The fee for those over 18 is 
$1.00. This payment buys the names 
and addresses of youths overseas. 

If you wish to correspond with a 
foreign student, write to the Inter- 
national Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston 8,  Massachu- 
setts. Give your name, address, age, 
special interests, and the country or 
countries in which you would like to 
have a pen pal. Enclose your fee and 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
the League’s reply. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Next week the space usually taken 
up by the 2 main articles will be de- 
voted to a summary of important in- 
ternational events from the end of 
World War II to the present. 





News Quiz 











Nuclear Tests 


1. Why is there difficulty for the public 
in deciding whether or not radiation 
from tests of atomic-hydrogen weapons 
is harmful to health? 

2. Tell briefly why Japan wants an 
end to nuclear-weapon experiments. 

3. List the reasons some scientists give 
as arguments for discontinuing tests. 


4. Similarly, present arguments put 
forth by those scientists who see no 
serious health dangers from nuclear 
fallout. 


5. Describe some of the proposals 
being made on the future of atomic- 
hydrogen experiments. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think nuclear-weapon test- 
ing should be ended-or continued? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, is our government 
making as strong an effort as it possibly 
ean to reach an agreement with the 
Soviet Union on nuclear testing and 
other disarmament problems? Explain 
your position. 


Ties with Canada 
1. Tell how the 


created friction on 
border. 


Norman case has 
both sides of the 


2. Compare the United States and 
Canada as to land and people. 

3. Describe Canada’s growth in recent 
years. 

4. How is Canada trying to solve the 
immigration problem? 

5. What commercial ties exist between 
the United States and Canada? 

6. How do the 2 lands work together 
on defense? 

7. Briefly describe the political cam- 
paign now going on in Canada. 


Discussion 


1. Who do you think is more depend- 
ent on the other for its prosperity and 
security—Canada or the United States? 
Why? 

2. Why do you feel that we and the 
Canadians have been on so much friend- 
lier terms than have many other neigh- 
boring peoples of the world? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is 
Forces Day? 


the purpose of Armed 


2. Five senators of the past have been 
chosen for a place of honor on Capitol 
Hill. Can you name them? 

3. Describe 
ment plans. 
objections to the 
Give your opinions. 

4. Who is Edward Curtis, and what 
changes does he recommend in the 


nation’s system of airways? 


Russia’s latest disarma- 
What are some western 
Soviet proposals? 


5. Why is Panama dissatisfied with 
the present American rental payments 
for our use of land through which the 
Panama Canal runs? 

6. What role does our 6th Fleet play 
in the Mediterranean area? 


7. Briefly describe the geographic char- 
acteristics of Malaya, and tell something 
of its history. 

8. Compare Canada’s past with that 
of the United States. 


References 


“A Canadian Looks Us Over,” by 
James H. Gray, The Atlantic Monthly, 
March. 

“The World Next Door,” The Saturday 
Review, March 16. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (d) told; 2 (b) kind; 3. (c) blessed; 


4. (d) worldly; 5. (b) climax; 6. (c) 
laid waste; 7. (a) insecure. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


CANADA’S AREA of 3,845,774 square miles exceeds that of our 48 states plus Alaska and the island of Hawaii 


Canada and U.S. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


then can we judge the seriousness of 
recent disagreements. 

Land and People. Together the 2 
neighboring countries occupy more 
than 70 per cent of the North Ameri- 
can continent. With an area of 3,845,- 
774 square miles, Canada is larger 
than our 48 states, Alaska, and Ha- 
waii together. 

The borders of the 2 nations join for 
some 4,000 miles. Each country has 
Atlantic and Pacific coastlines, an in- 
dustrial region around the Great 
Lakes, wheatlands, and western moun- 
tains. 

Though the United States has 170,- 
000,000 people as compared to Can- 
ada’s population of slightly less than 
16,500,000, citizens of the 2 nations 
have much in common. People from 
the British Isles played a big part in 
settling both countries, but today each 
nation has a population with many dif- 
ferent national backgrounds. 

Like the United States, Canada is 
democratic. Its government is mod- 
eled after that of Britain. While com- 
pletely independent since 1931, Canada 
is linked with Britain as a member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations. 

English is the language of most 
Canadians, and their way of living is 

nuch like ours. The people of both 
countries read many of the same books 
and magazines, buy the same kinds of 
cars, clothes, and refrigerators, see 
the same movies, and are entertained 
by each other’s radio and television 
programs. 

Quebec has less resemblance to the 
United States than most other parts of 
Canada. In early days, the French 
settled here, and the French language 
is widely spoken. This picturesque 
region with its reminders of France is 
visited by many American tourists 
each year. 

Period of growth. Like the United 
States, Canada has been enjoying a 
period of growth and prosperity dur- 
ing recent years. In 1956 this north- 
ern nation made its greatest progress 
in history. The country’s output rose 


by about 7 per cent. Total employ- 
ment increased by 200,000. 

Over the past dozen years, Canada 
has made startling industrial ad- 
vances. Today she is rated as one of 
the half-dozen leading industrial na- 
tions in the world. 

The country’s manufacturing is cen- 
tered in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. Principal products include 
steel, chemicals, pulp and paper, auto- 
mobiles, radios, TV sets, and house- 
hold appliances. New produets are 
being manufactured each year. In 
1956, these new items ranged all the 
way from certain chemicals to stain- 
less steel railway cars. 

Farming ranks second to manu- 
facturing as a major occupation. On 
the plains of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, vast quantities of wheat 
are raised. Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces (those bordering on the At- 
lantic Ocean) specialize in dairy farm- 
ing and in raising fruit and vege- 
tables. 

Just as in our country, the incomes 
of farmers in Canada have not gone 
up so much in recent years as have the 
incomes of other groups in the popula- 
tion. But 1956 was a considerably 
better year for farmers than 1955, 
and there are hopes that farm income 
will go up further this year. 

Natural wealth. Canada’s economic 
growth is based on its abundant nat- 
ural wealth. This sprawling northern 
land is rich in copper, lead, iron, gold, 
coal, and platinum. It mines nearly 
three-fourths of the world’s asbestos 
and about nine-tenths of its nickel. 

The output of Alberta’s oil fields— 
discovered only 10 years ago—has 
pushed Canada into 7th place among 
the oil-producing countries of the 
world. In 1947, our neighbor was 
producing only 10 per cent of the oil it 
needed; today it is filling 70 per cent 
of its needs. Only 8 per cent of what 
geologists say is possible oil-bearing 
land in western Canada has yet been 
explored for petroleum! 

Reserves of uranium, the raw mate- 
rial of atomic energy, are believed to 
be in the neighborhood of 225,000,000 
tons—more than 4 times the U. S. 
reserves. Canada is already building 
its first atomic plant on Ontario’s Ot- 


tawa River to produce electric power 
from atomic energy. 

Actually, electric power from atomic 
energy is not urgently needed now. 
One of the big factors in Canada’s in- 
dustrial growth is an abundance of 
electric power, generated by its fast- 
running rivers. But the nation’s 
leaders are planning ahead to the time 
when electric-power demands are ex- 
pected to be much greater than today. 

The thick forests that cover more 
than one-third of Canada’s land area 
rank high in value among the coun- 
try’s natural resources. The rich fish- 
ing grounds off the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts provide a living for thou- 
sands of citizens. 

Immigration. With its natural 
wealth, Canada’s future looks bright. 
But if it is to live up to its promise, 
it must have more people to man fac- 
tories, tend crops, and work in the 
mines. Today there are barely 5 
Canadians for each square mile of ter- 
ritory as compared with about 56 to 
the square mile in the United States. 

Consequently, Canada is embarked 
on a big immigration program. Since 
1951, it has welcomed about 800,000 
new settlers. This year it expects to 
admit about 200,000 more. 

Many of the immigrants are com- 
ing from Great Britain. After the 
Suez crisis created an oil shortage in 
Europe last winter, Canadian immi- 
gration officials were swamped with 
applications of Britishers wanting to 
come to Canada. About 28,000 Hun- 
garian refugees are expected to find 
new homes in Canada during 1957. 

Trade and defense. The combina- 
tion of an energetic people, abundant 
natural resources, and an expanding 
economy has made Canada into a great 
trading nation. It has especially close 
commercial ties with the United 
States. We buy about 60 per cent of 
the goods that Canada exports. Our 
largest purchases include paper, iron, 
copper, and nickel. 

Canada is our best customer, too. 
Almost three-quarters of what she 
buys from other lands comes from us. 
Among her biggest purchases are ma- 
chinery, automobile parts, cotton, coal, 
and electrical equipment. We sell more 
to Canada than she buys from us, but 


she makes up the difference with her 
sales to other countries plus an inflow 
of funds from the United States and 
elsewhere for investment in Canadian 
enterprises. 

Our governments also maintain 
close relations on defense matters. We 
are both members of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, and we co- 
operate closely in the defense of North 
America. Radar stations in northern 
Canada are intended to give early 
warning of aircraft approaching the 
United States and southern Canada 
over the top of the world. This route 
is the shortest one from the Soviet 
Union to our nation. 

We are working together on a big 
navigation and electric-power project 
in the St. Lawrence Valley. We have 
also cooperated closely in international 
affairs. In opposing the British- 
French invasion of Suez, Canada co- 
operated with us and the United Na- 
tions. 

Elections. American visitors to Can- 
ada this spring will see that our neigh- 
bor’s elections are carried out much 
like ours. Canadians will go to the 
polls on June 10 for the first nation- 
wide balloting since 1953. At stake 
will be the 265 seats in the House of 
Commons, Canada’s principal law- 
making body. The political campaign 
now going on there resembles our own 
pre-election operations in many ways. 

On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain distinct differences in the govern- 
ment setup. Under Canada’s parlia- 
mentary system, the party electing the 
most members to the House of Com- 
mons will choose its leader as Prime 
Minister (equivalent to our Presi- 
dent). 

Leading the Liberal Party in the 
campaign now going on is Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent. His party 
has controlled the Canadian govern- 
ment for the past 22 years, and St. 
Laurent has been top man since 1948. 

For many years, the principal op- 
position party has been the Progres- 





UN uP 
LESTER PEARSON, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs (left) and the late 
Herbert Norman, Canadian Ambassador 
to Egypt, who committed suicide 


sive Conservatives (usually shortened 
to Conservatives). The group’s leader 
is John Diefenbaker of Saskatchewan. 
Two minor parties whose strength is 
largely in the west are the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation (So- 
cialists) and the Social Credit Party. 
Most observers, rightly or wrongly, 
feel that the Liberals, campaigning on 
a program stressing prosperity, will 
retain their hold on the government. 
In the last parliament, they held 168 
seats to 50 for the Conservatives and 
less than that for the minor groups. 
The future. All the similarities be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
plus the close ties that have been es- 
tablished over a long period of time, 
are so great that recent friction seems 
small in comparison. With a little 
more understanding on each side of 
the border, it seems likely that the 
partnership between the 2 nations will 
remain strong in the years ahead. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 
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A Career for Tomorrow 


More Veterinarians Are Needed 


ERE are an estimated 18,000 vet- 
erinarians in the country today. 
More are needed all the time in public 
health work, animal-disease control, 
food sanitation, and for the care of 
farm animals and pets. 

Your duties, if you choose this pro- 
fession, will be to treat animals that 
are ill, perform operations, and pre- 
scribe medicines in connection with the 
treatment. You may test dairy herds 
to see that they are not diseased, in- 
vestigate epidemics that break out 
among animals, and take steps to halt 
the spread of diseases. 

In addition, veterinarians check to 
see that slaughterhouses meet sani- 
tary requirements, and conduct re- 
search projects in their field. 

Your qualifications should include a 
keen interest in animals and their wel- 
fare. In addition, you need to have 
physical stamina, for you may have to 
work long hours without rest in emer- 
gency cases. 

Good powers of observation are es- 
sential, because a veterinarian must 
be able to determine the nature and 
cause of the trouble quickly. Unlike a 
medical physician, the animal doctor 
cannot ask his patients to describe 
their symptoms. 

Your training should include a col- 
lege preparatory course in high school. 
Next, you will be required to take at 
least 2 years of pre-veterinary work in 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line if you wish to save the test for later use. 
key appears in the May 13 issue of the Civic LEADER. 


for each wrong or omitted answer. 


I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 
lowing items, find the picture of the 
person identified and place the number 
of that person on your answer sheet. 
(One picture appears for which there 
is no numbered item.) 


1. Prime Minister of Great Britain 


. Chief Justice of the United States 


bo 


. Prime Minister of Israel 

. Senator from Arkansas 

. President of the AFL-CIO 

. Head of Spanish government 


. President of the Philippines 


onrnrnreosanna »_ w 


. Premier of Russia 


II. MULTIPLE CHOICE. Jn each of the 
following items, select the correct answer 
and write its letter on your answer sheet. 


9. Soviet leaders have placed primary 
emphasis on (a) providing good housing 
for all the Russian people; (b) producing 

reat quantities of consumer goods; (c) 

eveloping Russia’s industrial and mili- 
tary power; (d) constructing a vast net- 
work of railroads and superhighways. 


10. Although responsible union of- 
ficials want to clear racketeers out of 
labor organizations, they fear that the 


a college or university. Your profes- 
sional study at a veterinary college 
will take an additional 4 or 5 years. 
When you complete your studies, you 
will receive a D.V.M. (Doctor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine) degree. 

Enrollments at veterinary colleges 
are limited, and only those applicants 
who meet all entrance requirements 
will be admitted. Hence, you should 
check with the veterinary school of 
your choice to find out what high 
school and college courses are needed 
to gain admission. 

Job opportunities for persons 
trained in this profession may be 
found with agencies of the federal, 
state, and local governments—the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
public health departments, zoos, and 
agencies that have charge of meat in- 
spection. 

But many veterinarians—about 6 
out of every 10 in the country—are 
practitioners. They have offices, sim- 
ilar to those of medical doctors, where 
they treat animals that are brought 
to them. Some travel a good deal from 
farm to farm in order to treat ani- 
mals. Others, who have mainly a pet 
practice, usually have small hospitals 
connected with their offices for the 
care of animals that need attention. 

It takes a minimum of around 
$3,000, according to veterinarians, to 
buy the medicines and instruments 


Scoring: If grades are to be 





needed to go into general practice. 
Several times that amount is needed 
to open a pet hospital. 

Veterinary medicine is chiefly a field 
for men, though some women have 
gone into it. 

Your earnings, if you go into pri- 
vate practice, are likely to range from 
$3,000 to $15,000 or more a year. 
Those employed by the federal govern- 
ment earn frorn about $4,200 to 
$10,000 annually. 

Advantages are (1) the earnings 
are usually good; (2) the work is 
varied and seldom monotonous; and 
(3) the field is not overcrowded. 


This test covers the issues of January 14 to May 6, 1957, 


PUTTING A SPLINT on the little fellow’s broken leg 





One disadvantage is that veteri- 
narians must be ready to answer emer- 
gency calls at any time of day or night. 
Also, the expenses of setting up an of- 
fice are substantial. 

Further information can be secured 
from veterinarians in your area. You 
can also get information from the 
American Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, 600 South Michigan 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

The Bureau of Animal Husbandry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., also has publica- 
tions in this field. 

—By ANTON BERLE 


Avenue, 


The answer 


inclusive. 


calculated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction of 2 points be made 
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current Senate investigation will (a) 
give the entire labor movement a bad 
reputation; (b) result in complete gov- 
ernment control of labor unions; (c) lead 
to high taxes on union welfare funds; 
(d) cause unions to be abolished. 


11. President Eisenhower has _ pro- 
posed that U. S. immigration laws be 
changed to (a) limit the number of im- 
migrants to 50,000 per year; (b) stop 
all immigration from Asian lands; (c) 
do away entirely with the quota system; 
(d) allow larger numbers of immigrants 
to enter the country under a more flexible 
quota system. 


12. One factor which helps to account 
for instability and weakness in the 
French government is (a) extremely low 
prices on all goods and services; (b) a 
tax system which places too great a 
burden on all wealthy people; (c) the 
large number of small political parties; 
(d) a poor balance between industry and 
agriculture. 


13. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
called for a strong effort to (a) increase 
income taxes on individuals; (b) cut 
down on federal spending; (c) decrease 
wages and lower prices; (d) increase 
government spending for social security 
and price support payments. 


14. One of the biggest obstacles to 
uniting the nations of western Europe 
is (a) U. S. disapproval of the idea; 
(b) the fact that all efforts at coopera- 
tive action in the past have failed; (c) 
ancient enmities or rivalries among 


them; (d) disapproval of the idea by the 
United Nations. 


15. At the present time, Africa is 
largely a continent of (a) colonial areas; 
(b) free and independent nations; (c) 
highly educated and prosperous peoples; 
(d) highly productive farms and fac- 
tories. 


16. Americans are concerned about 
the world-wide economic trend in recent 
years toward (a) excessive foreign 
trade; (b) increasing government owner- 
ship and control; (c) development of 
international monopolies by a few power- 
ful industrial leaders; (d) the reliance 
of most nations upon a single product 
for their livelihood. 


17. Japan’s biggest problem today is 
(a) an extremely large population living 
in a small country with limited re- 
sources; (b) Russian attempts to estab- 
lish communism there; (c) a shortage of 
coal; (d) the decline of the fishing 
industry. 


18. On the question of federal aid to 
education, Congress last year (a) set 
aside 7 billion dollars for school construc- 
tion; (b) agreed to help pay the salaries 
of teachers; (c) gave federal aid only 
to colleges and universities; (d) reached 
no agreement for increased federal aid. 


19. It is felt that industrial develop- 
ment of the Philippine Islands will (a) 
be impossible because of the lack of raw 
materials; (b) help solve the serious 
problem of unemployment; (c) upset the 
balance of trade between the islands and 


the United States; (d) throw 


laborers out of work. 


many 


20. Many people believe that the laws 
controlling political campaign expendi- 
tures should be revised because they (a) 
apply only to a few states; (b) apply 
only to primary elections; (c) apply only 
to Presidential elections; (d) are in- 
effective and full of loopholes. 


21. Ghana, the new independent nation 
of Africa, is the world’s largest producer 


of (a) cocoa; (b) rubber; (c) mahog- 
any; (d) hemp. 
22. A period of inflation is usually 


characterized by (a) sharp cuts in pro- 
duction; (b) rapidly declining prices; 
(c) large-scale unemployment; (4d) 
rapidly rising prices. 


23. A proposal under study by 6 na- 
tions of western Europe calls for cuts in 
their (a) armed forces; (b) taxes; (c) 


tariffs; (d) production of goods and 
services. 
24. In recent years, Indonesia has 


made real progress in (a) educating her 
people; (b) building a strong central 
government; (c) speeding up factory 
production; (d) wiping out communism. 


25. Although the British government 
now owns some of the country’s large 
industries, (a) it originally had to take 
them over by force; (b) its political 
system is democratic; (c) the people did 
not have a chance to vote on such a 
course; (d) the Labor Party opposed 


government ownership. 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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Historical Background = = = Our Northern Neighbor 


E history of Canada is closely 
linked with that of the United 
States. The early explorations of 
John Cabot and his son Sebastian— 
Italians who sailed under the Brit- 
ish flag—helped establish England’s 
claims to the North American con- 
tinent in the late 1400’s and in the 
1500’s. 

Later, France’s Jacques Cartier ex- 
plored parts of what is now Canada 
and claimed that territory for his 
country. In the 1600’s, when the Eng- 
lish were establishing the American 
colonies, French settlers were moving 
into the northern territories. Fight- 
ing frequently broke out between the 
2 rival countries as they tried to settle 
the same areas of the New World. 

In the final major struggle between 
the French and the British in North 
America—the French and the Indian 
War—Britain won the upper hand. 
This conflict ended when peace was 
signed in 1768. Under the agreement, 
France gave up all her claims to Can- 
ada, except for several nearby small 
islands. 

During the war, British General 
James Wolfe won a brilliant victory 
over his opponent, French General 
Montcalm, near Montreal in 1759. 
-Both the generals lost their lives in 
the fighting. 

Not long after the French were de- 
feated in Canada, the American colo- 
nists launched their struggle for in- 


Semester Test 


(Concluded from page 7) 


26. Britain’s present standard of living 
depends mainly on (a) the use of atomic 
power in industry; (b) gifts and loans 
from the United States; (c) trade with 
other lands; (d) her air and sea power. 


Ill. COMPLETION. After the corre- 
sponding number on your answer sheet, 
write the word, name, or phrase that 
best completes the question. 


27. Japan’s premier feels that his 
country must do more business with 
Russia and ————————_ 


28. An industrial plant in which all 
workers must belong to a union is 
called a ————_—_—_—_ 


29. The 
protects 


Amendment 


individuals from giving in- 


dependence from Britain in the 1770’s. 
Some Canadians sympathized with our 
cause, but most of them apparently 
were content to stay under the British 
flag. 

American efforts to stir up a Cana- 
dian revolt against the mother coun- 





CANADIAN 
FUR TRAPPER 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
TRAPPING has always been and still 
is an important occupation for a number 
of people in northern Canada. 


try failed. In fact, many Canadians 
fought side by side with the British 
against us during the Revolutionary 
War. 

The Americans and British Canada 
were again on opposite sides during 
the War of 1812 between England and 
the United States. During that con- 
flict, U. S. forces tried to invade Cana- 


formation which might be used to convict 
them of crimes. 


30. ———— recently announced 
that she would soon rely almost entirely 
on atomic and hydrogen weapons for 
her armed forces. 


31. President Sukarno of ———————— 
has met much opposition to his proposal 
for a “guided democracy.” 


32. Great contrasts of wealth and 
poverty may be found in 
———____———,, whose 


ruler is King 


Saud. 


33. The United Nations is urging 
Great Britain, Greece, and Turkey to 
settle their quarrel over the island of 


34. The 350th anniversary of the first 
permanent English settlement in Amer- 
ica is being celebrated in 





35. The first colony in Asia to gain 
its independence was ———————___ 


dian territory, but British armies pre- 
vented the success of these military 
ventures. 

After the War of 1812, both the 
United States and British Canada con- 
tinued building fortifications in the 
Great Lakes area. Then, in 1818, we 
and the English officials in Canada 
agreed to stop the arms race in that 
region, and to put strict limitations on 
the naval forces each side could have 
in the Great Lakes. That agreement, 
with a few minor changes, is still in 
force. 

In the 1830’s and the 1840’s, 2 ma- 
jor boundary disputes caused trouble 
between the United States and Canada. 
Both sides claimed large areas along 
our northeast and northwest borders. 
A mixed American-British commission 
ironed out the disputed border be- 
tween Maine and Canada in 1842. The 
northwest frontier issue was settled 
when boundaries were drawn along 
present lines in 1846. 

Meanwhile, Britain was anxious to 
prevent a war for independence in 
Canada similar to the one in which we 
gained our freedom. In 1837, London 
sent British Lord Durham to that 
country to see what could be done 
about growing discontent there. 

After making a 2-year study of 
Canadian problems, Durham suggested 
that the North American colony be 
given a large measure of self-rule. 
For a time the British government 


IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find the 
location of each of the following places 
on the adjoining map, and write the 
number of that location after the proper 
item number on your answer sheet. 

86. Newest nation of 
Africa. 


independent 


87. This Western Hemisphere land is 
not a member of the Organization of 
American States. 


88. This country has an important 
port city on the Gulf of Aqaba. 


39. Revolts against President Batista 
have rocked this island nation recently. 


40. Sumatra and Java are important 
parts of this island country. 


41. France wants to retain control 
over this African area. 


took no action on this recommendation. 

Nearly 10 years later, after there 
were a number of threats of rebellion 
in Canada, Britain agreed to give the 
colony almost complete self-governing 
rights. At the time, Canada consisted 
chiefly of the present-day provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. Other areas of 
modern Canada were either unsettled 
or were still colonies of Britain. 

In 1867, our northern neighbor be- 
came a full self-governing Dominion 
in the British family of nations. By 
that time, some additional provinces 
had been added to Canada. 

Our northern neighbor continued to 
grow over the years until it rounded 
out its present boundaries in 1949, 
when Newfoundland became a Cana- 
dian province. Newfoundland previ- 
ously had been a self-governing Do- 
minion, but decided to join Canada as 
a province in 1949. 

Meanwhile, the United States and 
Canada became the best of friends as 
the years went by. We fought side by 
side in World Wars I and II, and we 
now stand as staunch allies in the 
global struggle against communist 
tyranny. 

Because of American-Canadian 
friendship, no armies are needed to 
guard our common frontier. The 4,- 
000-mile-long border between the 2 
countries is one of the few unfortified 
international boundaries in the world 
today. —By ANTON BERLE 


42. Land whose president was recently 
killed in an airplane crash. 


43. Headquarters of the Organization 
of American States is located here. 
inside this 


44. The Suez Canal 
nation. 


lies 
45. Both India and Pakistan seek con- 
trol over this territory. 


46. The Amazon is the chief river of 
this land. 


47. Leading industrial nation of Asia. 


48. Seat of the Chinese Nationalist 
government. 


49. Oil and iron ore are leading ex- 
ports of this South American land. 


50. Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung are 
top leaders here. 




















